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the ordinary perfunctory student of the history of thought has not been 
able entirely to overlook the fact; to place primitive beliefs into imme- 
diate juxtaposition with the Platonic ideas is, however, only to ignore or 
to confess one's ignorance of the infinitely complex structure of civilized 
society and thought that intervened and wrought itself into manifold 
conventions of a substantive or normative character. By the time 
philosophy arose the complexion and specific contents of the normative 
forms had largely changed; not the primitive concepts germane to a 
world conceived in terms of magic, but a highly complex and sophis- 
ticated set of notions defined in relation to the arts and crafts of civilized 
society furnish the raw material or the proximate principles for the con- 
struction of a synthesis or serve as the corpus vile for analysis. Some of 
these concepts the writer has sought to trace in his " Antecedents of 
Greek Corpuscular Theories." 4 If Mr. Cornford will consider some of 
the matters there discussed, he will see that, e. g., the influence of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis on that of the atomic structure of matter is 
far less direct than he appears to assume. Both are related to the con- 
ception of semina certa, which has countless ramifications and develop- 
ments. One of the latter, to wit, Aristotle's principle of causation by the 
6/jimvvfiov, might furnish the text for a long discourse, as it sums up the 
whole body of common practise and discloses at the same time its own 
roots in the rites of sympathetic magic. But when the concrete historical 
setting is thus reconstructed it becomes clear that the distinction between 
the " scientific " and the " mystical " tradition fades into relative insig- 
nificance, having for its sole, but sufficient, basis the acknowledged fact 
that a group of Greek philosophers were historically in intimate relation 
to mystical sects and that, as one should expect of honest, energetic 
thinkers, their thought in the spheres of religion and philosophy reveals 
the operation of the same or similar normative concepts. That these 
similar concepts had ultimately the same or a kindred origin is almost a 
matter of course; the question for the historical student to raise and, 
if possible, to answer, is whether and to what extent the individual 
philosopher may have been conscious of their ultimate identity. The 
uncertainties that cluster round the philosophy of the Ionians and the 
difficulty of immediately correlating their scientific concepts with those 
of religion are obviously related to the curious phenomena of the divorce 
of Homeric theology from the religion of the common Greek, especially 
in Greece proper. We shall require much study of matters of detail, 
rather than more sociological speculation, before we can hope to offer a 
satisfactory solution of these vexed questions. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 

The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. Franz Cumont. With an 
Introductory Essay by Grant Showerman. Chicago : The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 1911. Pp. xxv + 298. 

This is a book to command attention. Since the publication of his 
4 Harvard Studies m Classical Philology, Vol. XXII. (1911), pp. Ill ff. 
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"Monuments de Mithra," begun in 1894, Professor Oumont has consist- 
ently maintained his leading place among all students of this subject. 
And in no other field of history has there been more rapid and fruitful 
progress. Hardly more than a dozen years ago almost nothing existed con- 
cerning the great syncretistic movements of religion in the Roman empire. 
Paganism was viewed generally athwart either the prejudices of the 
Christian fathers or the sympathies of the humanists. No real under- 
standing was possible until archeology supplied history with the sources 
and anthropology with the key to their meaning. The scholarship of the 
twentieth century is now using these, if not to reconstruct the ancient 
world, at least to reconstruct the construction of it in vogue but a dozen 
years ago. And in no field is this new humanism accomplishing more 
important results than in the history of those obscure movements which 
carried along the mysteries and cults of the Orient into the heart of the 
Roman world. Of about 350 titles referred to in the notes appended to 
this volume, at least 300 are to works or articles written since Cumont 
himself published the first volume of his " Monuments de Mithra," and 
almost 290 refer to publications of the twentieth century. This furnishes 
a remarkable indication of the newness of the subject on the one hand 
and of the vast cooperative effort now directed upon it. It also indicates 
the value of such a survey as this, which opens the clogged perspective so 
that any one may see it, and depicts the elusive phenomena with sure and 
masterly hand. For Oumont is an historian of the higher type. He does 
not merely present a series of problems solved, or posed, but fits the results 
of scholarship into the general scheme of the social, intellectual, and 
religious history of antiquity. If this clarification was partly due to the 
fact that the matter in this volume was first given as lectures, let others 
who deal with such subjects give lectures, too. 

There are eight chapters treating of the foreign religions, first in their 
own home and then in their migration and acceptance in the west. The 
opening chapter on " Rome and the Orient " is especially striking, for it 
involves a refutation of that popular fallacy in our text-books that the 
Orient was to Rome what the " effete East " is to us. Cumont rapidly 
points out, from ready, though ignored, evidence, how science, art, philos- 
ophy, law, industry, civilization, in short, came to Rome from the east, 
and how these cults of the great " religion of salvation " came as a part 
of that larger heritage. His keen appreciation of the quite medieval 
inadequacy of our sources for ancient history is cogently expressed, but 
he remedies the defect so far as he can by going to Persia, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt rather than to classical authors. Archeology has already 
yielded us enough so that we may get a truer idea to-day of these wander- 
ing cults than cultivated pagans were satisfied with in ancient Rome. 
Yet there is one disadvantage in the progress of knowledge; it makes all 
syntheses premature. Even since this book has appeared, Breasted has 
largely recast our views of Egyptian religion. But this is merely what is 
happening everywhere in history. All the historian can do is to reproduce 
the only past that exists for him, that which exists in his present. This 
Cumont has done, thoroughly, sanely, and with the gift of style. 
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The notes and bibliographical apparatus, which are appended separate 
from the text, furnish in themselves a remarkably full and helpful guide 
to the literature on all questions treated in the body of the book. Need- 
less to say, they are carefully selected and are as up to date as the text 
itself. There is an index. 

Columbia University. J. T. Shotwell. 

The Normal Child and Primary Education. Arnold L. Gesell and 
Beatrice Chandler Gesell. New York: Ginn and Company, 1912. 
Pp. 340. 

Too little is known of the characteristics and powers of the normal 
child and of the best methods of developing them. Especially is this true 
of the primary child, hence he is " far below his possibilities, and is ripe 
for unguessed avenues of activity and attainment." Just fresh from the 
home or the kindergarten, with many traits akin to the adolescent, he is 
often subjected to the same rigidity of rule and inflexibility of program 
that characterize the upper grammar grades. The subject-matter of most 
importance for him is still, in the minds of many teachers, the three R's. 
In contrast to this point of view the authors of this book hold up to us 
the primary child as a little animal, governed largely by instinct and pos- 
sessing such habits as have resulted in pleasure. Full of life, full of 
activity — demanding, questioning, investigating — with desire and action 
as the keynotes of his conduct. 

The book is written in four parts : Part I. is an historical introduction, 
tracing the development of the present point of view in education; 
Part II. deals with the genetic background of the child, stressing 
instincts; Part III. treats of the pedagogy of the various primary-school 
subjects; Part IV. offers some brief suggestions as to the conservation 
of child life. In the opinion of the reviewer much of Parts I. and II. 
could be easily dispensed with, for although the topics treated form the 
scientific basis for the method suggested, as presented, they are too tech- 
nical and too loosely connected with the rest of the book to be of much 
value to teachers. Part III., however, is very suggestive, rich in concrete 
material, and alive with a very real interest in children. In it the authors 
take the various primary-school subjects and by suggestion and criticism 
show how they may satisfy the needs of the developing child and also 
lead to future social efficiency. Although the treatment of some of the 
topics is plausibly idealistic, any teacher who reads Part III. of this 
book will not only gain definite suggestions for work with school-room 
subjects, but will be inspired with a truer appreciation of the active, 
lovable child nature with which she has to deal. 

Naomi Norsworthy. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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